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New-York, Nrjemtcr i, 1875, 
Dbar Brother: 

It is proposed to hold % Reunioa Dinner of member of Alpha Delta Phi, 
Tesideot ax New^Voik Mid vicinity, tmd sacb others as miy be abk to aCtepd, on 
Thiusday, the i8ch instant, at seven o'clock, at Deltaonico's, comer of Fifth Ave- 
aae and Fomteenth Street. 

It is boped that the attendance wBI be lai^e, so that the gathering may be 
a fill] icpiescntation of all chapteis and classes, and therefore a more pleasant 
renewal of the old ties and associations. 

You are coidiatly invited to be present. Should you be able to be with us, 
please notify Bro. Gbo. N. Hai^ No. ^ Beakman Street, New-York, who will 
fbnvaid the ticket ; if not, we tnist to hear from you by letter, which shonld be 
addressed to Bro. R. R. Bowkbk, Box 4395, New-Y6ik. 

VoQT bnrfheis in A. A. ^., 

John Jav, ChairnuM. R. R. Bowkbr, 

Thbo. W, Dwight, Geo. N. Hale, 

Jos. H. Choate, Talcott Williams, 

A. S. Sullivan, Frank L. Stbtson, 

Everett P. Wheeler, Geo. N. Messiter, 
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Pursuant to this invitation, which was issued by a 

committee appointed in October, 1875, by the Graduate 
Association of Alpha Delta Phi in New York, about 
one hundred members of the Fraternity resident in New 
York and vicinity, with others from different parts of 
the country, gathered at Delmonico's, Fifth Avenue and 
Fourteenth Street, New York, Thursday evening, i8th 
November, iS/S, at seven o'clock. There were present 
brothers of the Hamilton, Miami, Amherst, Columbia, 
Urban, Yale, Harvard, Brunonian, Dartmouth, Kenyon, 
Bowdoin, Peninsular, Rochester, Geneva, Williams, Wes- 
leyan. Union and Cornell Chapters, and from the Gradu- 
ate Chapters in Albany and New York. At the dinner 
Bro. John Jay, (Columbia), presided and acted as toast- 
master, supported by Bro. Lewis Collins, (Union), the 
President of the Fraternity, and Bro. George William Cur- 
tis, (Brunonian). A few of the songs of the Fraternity 
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had been printed fcr the occasion, the music being led 
by the Alpha Delta Phi Quintette Club, of Amherst Col- 
lege. The large hall at Delmonico's, in which the dinner 
was held, was hung with the colors and emblems of the 
Fraternity in green and white, and the tables were deco- 
rated with the colors of the Chapters whose members 
were seated together. 

After grace by Bro. Prof. J. G. Barton, D.D., (Manhat- 
tan), dinner was served, after which, on the removal of 
the cloth, the President of the evening called the gath- 
ering to order, and made the remarks following : 

John Jay* 

Gentlemen^ Brothers of the Alpha Delta Phi : 

Before introducing the toasts of the evening, I beg 
leave, with your permission, to return my thanks to your 
Committee for the honor they have conferred upon me^ 
and on behalf of the Committee and myself, I beg to 
assure you of the pleasure with which we welcome you, 
coming as you do from different sections of our country^ 
and representing so many institutions of learning. Our 
table to-night is surrounded by gentlemen distinguished 
in various walks of life, and there are others who I am 
sorry are not here, whose names are honored at home 
and abroad, representing the pulpit, the bench, the bar, 
and the press: the professors chair, the clinique, the 
study and the studio : names that assure us that Alpha 
Delta Phi, brief as her existence has been, already num- 
bers among her sons illustrious representatives of the 
highest types of the American scholar and the noblest 
traits of the American character.^ 



It IS nearly forty years since I assisted in establishing 
our order in Columbia College, where I hope it may be 
revived, and it was with satisfaction that I accepted soon 
after my return from Vienna, a cordial invitation from 
the Brunonian Chapter to assist at a reunion at Provi- 
dence* At the supper, which was attended by more 
than a hundred delegates from fifteen or twenty chap* 
ters. Dr. Hale stated that in all the colleges the chap- 
ters represented an unusually high grade of character 
and scholarship : and the tone of the spokesmen for the 
various chapters exhibited a perfect harmony and a gen- 
erous rivalry. 

I returned from Providence with the impression, I 
might perhaps say the conviction, that our Fraternity, 
affording a common basis of association for all the colleges 
in the land, and connecting the collegians and recent 
graduates with the older graduates in active life, offered 
a convenient and effective machinery for good : that it 
might be so guided and developed as materially to assist 
in adjusting the relation of the American scholar to his 
age and country : to elevate and improve our collegiate 
system: to purify and invigorate the national atmos- 
phere, moral, intellectual and political : and to introduce 
with greater unity into our national politics, that high 
element of culture which, when combined with a wise 
patriotism, commanded the admiration of Europe, and 
called forth the memorable tribute of the Earl of Chatham* 

This centennial season, carrying our thoughts back- 
ward to the historic past, and onward as we attempt to 
scan the future, reminds us of the duties of to-day, and 
justifies our consideration of the means by which these 
duties may be best performed* 

The discoveries, inventions, and changes of the cen- 
tury, the steam engine, the railroad, the steamship, the 
electric wire, the adoption of universal suffrage without 
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the check provided by our fathers, the extension of our 
territory, the increasing immigration, the abolition of 
slavery, all enable us to see the magnitude of the work 
performed in our Revolution and the weight of respon- 
sibility which that work has devolved upon us, more 
clearly than the framers of the Republic, far-sighted as 
they were, could possibly have foreseen themselves. 

In 1788 Henry said in the Virginia Convention that 
" on the great theatre of the world our little American 
affairs vanish." 

But to-day Europe, busied as she is with wars and 
rumors of war, instigated by dynastic ambition, interna- 
tional hate, or popular revolt against oppression, finds 
time to watch and wonder at the progress of our trans- 
atlantic Continental Empire. Whilst counting the mil- 
lions and yet increasing millions enrolled in the armies 
of the Continent, whilst piling higher and still higher the 
gigantic cost of military preparation, Europe recognizes 
in our Republic, with its army of 30,000, the great invin- 
cible power of the future. It sees us exercising through- 
out the world the power of attraction and the force of 
example without fields bristling with bayonets or hills 
frowning with the cannon of Krupp. As Governor Sey- 
mour said the other day, ** We have taken from Germany 
more men than Germany took from France, and more 
than that we have kept them." 

But while we appreciate the strides with which our 
country has advanced in Science and Education, in Pop- 
ulation and Wealth, whatever the pride we may feel, and 
rightly feel, in a review of the condition of America, I 
think we feel rather less pride when we regard the moral 
tone of our politics and the actual working of our institu- 
tions, whether national, state, or municipal. They all 
teach us the same lesson, not that we may sit down in 
peace and quietness, but that "eternal vigilance is the 
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price of liberty/' In this city that lesson has been im- 
pressed on us day by day, as we were openly robbed in 
the light of the sun, and as we are confronted when we 
seek for justice, by lawyers claiming to be respectable, 
who bring their professional learning, experience and 
skill to deprive us of redress, shielding the thieves and 
sharing the plunder, in defiance of public right and pub- 
lic opinion. 

In view of such evils, fraught with ruin and disgrace, 
we may well invoke the aid of our Fraternity. While we 
recognize the necessity of political parties and their legit- 
imate advantages, the country has a right to regard her 
scholarly citizens as exercising a clearer mission ; she has 
a right to expect them to bring the light of Revelation, 
the lessons of history, the wisdom of the past, the science 
of modern times, to assist in solving the problems of the 
present. 

Who but American scholars should be the first with 
fearless utterance and cultured skill to announce and 
provide against the subtle danger that increases with 
our increasing greatness, to guard the purity of public 
opinion, the integrity of our common schools, the use- 
fulness of our collegiate system, and to impress upon 
each successive generation of Americans the principles 
of freedom of conscience, of thought and of speech, and 
that duty of allegiance to Country, with all that the word 
imports, on which will depend in the coming centuries 
the policy, the honor, and the destiny of the Republic. 

I give you the first toast, to our Fraternity, 

*'Alpha Delta Phi!" 



At the close of Brother Jay's speech, the company 
sang the Fraternity song, ^'Xalps, AX<pa AiXra $zV^ after 
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which Brother Collins responded to the toast of " Alpha 
Delta Phi," as follows : 

President Collins. 

Mr, Chairman and Brothers : 

The Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity had its origin in a 
combination of circumstances almost entirely different 
from those attending the foundation of any other similar 
institution. These, in connection with the characteristics 
of its originators, gave an impulse and direction to their 
efforts, and the efforts of those who have followed them, 
which, even at this distance of time, are the main con- 
trolling and inspiring influences in the Fraternity. While 
local differences have modified to a greater or less extent 
the original purposes of the Founder and his associates, 
as the enlargement of the field rendered necessary, still 
the great fact remains that the Fraternity is now essen- 
tially the same as they established it, and that their lofty 
aims have but gained strength and permanence in the 
lapse of time. 

Hamilton College, the seat of the mother chapter, for- 
merly had two flourishing literary societies* These, as 
sometimes happens to such institutions, came to be, in- 
stead of fields for profitable literary exercise and culture, 
arenas for the exhibition of feats of political ingenuity. 
The contests of intellect gave place to a conflict of wit 
and shrewdness. Forgetful of the truth that place 
honors not the man, but the man the place, discarding 
all notions of earnest endeavor in the way of self culture, 
and engaging eagerly in hot strife for empty honors and 
places stripped utterly of credit in the absence of ability, 
men converted the societies into wrangling grounds for 
their worst passions. During this state of things Samuel 
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Eells was a student at Hamilton. He drew around him- 
self such earnest men as remained in an endeavor to 
amend, at least so far as they were concerned, this dis- 
astrous state of things. 

The first great intent of the founders was to supply the 
want of good, sound, constant, and well directed efforts at 
literary culture, and the second, as necessary to the accom- 
plishment of this end, the formation of such ties of broth- 
erly regard as would at once destroy feelings of bitterness 
and animosity, all motives of selfishness, and all the 
modes of deceit and trickery by which vanity and pre- 
sumption seek to gain unworthy ends, and finally to sub- 
stitute for these powerfully disintegrating forces the 
strongest bonds of kindness, charity and fraternal love. 
Thus would be born a kindlier spirit pervading all the 
doings of the Society, and rendering its efforts not those 
of a struggling crowd of eager contestants fighting for 
personal triumph but of a family in whose performances 
each should feel an interest deeper than any personal 
interest could possibly be, and in whose triumphs each 
should feel an exultation far removed, both in kind and 
degree, from mere personal vanity. 

The condition of things which gave birth to Alpha 
Delta Phi has in a measure passed away. The little 
band of five who met secretly in Hamilton College have 
now their names first upon a list of three thousand, many 
of which are famous and honored throughout the land. 
The little faintly twinkling star that then trembled and 
flickered in doubtful uncertainty has grown to a star of 
the first magnitude. The Fraternity from its humble be- 
ginning has assumed such proportions and acquired a 
prosperity so wide spread and apparently permanent, 
that it will probably outlive all of those who are now 
enrolled upon its lists, and extend to generations to fol- 
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low the blessings of which we have been the favored 
recipients. 

The average college student who has had no advan- 
tages, except those of the college course, commonly 
goes forth into the world unfitted for it. In the cloister 
life there is very great temptation to become narrow, 
bigoted and conceited. Forgetting that learning is never 
a worthy end, but only a means to other ends, he lifts 
himself upon his narrow pedestal in the exclusiveness of 
little greatness, and effectually repels all the sympathies 
and regards of men. Very many of the failures of bril- 
liant college scholars may be traced simply to this. The 
Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity holds the remedy. Let one 
and all assist her in giving to the members not merely 
intellectual culture and genial kindliness, not nierely 
strength of mind, but strength of character, to make of 
them scholars, gentlemen, good citizens, honest men. 

Seven years since the speaker conceived the plan of a 
Record, which if carefully kept would do much toward 
establishing a greater degree of intimacy between the 
chapters and the members, and also a sense of pride in 
the reputation of chapters, which would encourage to 
worthy deeds. 

Believing the rewards of an institution, as a general 
rule, are bestowed upon its most worthy men, the dis- 
tribution of the prizes and honors was made the basis of 
the Record. The Record extends to the neutrals and to 
all the societies in all colleges where are chapters of Alpha 
Delta Phi. Some extracts from the Record I will give. 

In 1868 Hamilton says: *'We have a complete list of Prizes and 
Honors taken by A. A. (P. from 1832 to i860. During that time we 
took over 100 Prizes, while no other society took over 40. I do not 
recollect how many valedictories we took in that time, but know that 
in thirteen consecutive years we had eleven valedictorians." 

Amherst says, '*From the year '38 to '71, inclusive, there were 45 
valedictorians, and 35 salutatorians taken by the societies as follows : 
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SALUTATORIES. VALEDICTORIES. 

Neutral took o 5 



A. K. K, 
W. T., 
A. A. $., 



«( 



(( 



(( 



3 

5 

19 

35 



3 
12 

29 



45 



The years in which both honors were taken by the same society were 
distributed as follows : A. K. E., i.—W^. T., i.—A. A. (P., 14/* 

HoBART says: *'At the Commencement of the class of '67 is when 
our Chapter did its best work, making a clean sweep of all Prizes and 
Honors. Geo. N. Hale." 

Rochester says : **0f the whole number (ten) of Senior Essay 
Prizes, the highest college honor, A, A, (P. has received seven. A. 
A, 0. took all the Sophomore Debate Prizes until discontinued in 
1 86 1. The total number of Prizes given by the University since the 
founding of the Chapter to the year 1869, inclusive, is 138 ; taken by 
A. A, 0,, 68; by all other societies and Neutrals, 70. First Prizes, 71, 
taken by A, A, ^., 40; others, 31. In 1864, '65, '66, '67, '68 and 
'70, A, A, 0. led the class. From class '64 to class '70, inclusive, 
there never has been more than one A. A. 0, in a class who has failed 
to obtain an appointment among the ten first selections of the class. 
In 1868 A. A, 0. had five men heading the class, then came one Neu- 
tral, then the other three Alpha Delta." 

Williams says : "From a carefully preserved record covering the last 
nineteen years, we find the results peculiarly gratifying for A. A, (P. 
In honors received she stands preeminently first. No other society has 
taken one-half as many valedictories and salutatories. " 

The general average standing of the Chapters of^. A, 0, for seven 
years is as follows, one being the standard : 



Hamilton i .65 

Miami "2.09 

Amherst i .95 

Brunonia.n 2.27 

HOBART 1 .48 

BOWDOIN 1 .85 

Hudson i .95 

Peninsular, (one year only) 3 . 50 



Dartmouth 1.57 

Rochester 2 . 36 

Williams i .31 

Manhattan 3.17 

MroDLETOWN 92 

Kenyon 2 . 14 

Union 2 .01 

Cornell 2. 11 



General average for seven years 2 .01 

The general average of all college societies, reckoned fi*om the col- 
lege honors taken, in institutions where A, A, 0, is represented, is as 
follows, for six years previous to 1874 : 
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Phi Delta Theta 15 

Phi Gamma Delta 20 

Chi Phi 45 

Delta Phi , 45 

Neutrals ^ 

Chi Psi 54 

Kappa Alpha 56^ 

Sigma Phi 74 

Theta Delta Chi 81 

Zeta Psi 86 

Delta Upsilon — 96 

Beta Theta Psi i .00 

Psi Upsilon i . 18 

Delta Kappa Epsilon , i .22 

Kappa Kappa Kappa i . 7a 

Eclectic .- i .97 

Alpha Delta Vni 2 ,01 



The Fraternity ^ong '' Hail to Thee " was then sung' 
by the brothers, led by the Amherst Glee Qub, after" 
which Bro. R. R. Bowker (Manhattan) stated that the 
Committee had received many letters frdm those unable 
to attend, of which a few were read as follows : 

Donald G. Mitchell (Yale)^ 

My Dear Sir : 

Your favor and its accompanying invitation from the 
Alpha Delta Phi Brotherhood, just now at hand, has 
broken — like a stone dropped in a still pool — upon my 
country quietude, and stirred up a world of ripples, in 
chase of which I have gone back delightedly to the time 
when the tide (of your favor) bore me into the pulpit of 
a Broadway Church, where Dr. Chapin used to thunder^ 
and where — flanked by Drs. Storrs and Frothingham, at 
that serene height — I made my hour-long preachmentr 
and had kindly greeting from the full benches^ 
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And now you ask me to respond to the toast of '* The 
Scholar in Letters/' as if I were not considering, this very 
hour, what top-dressing I should give to the home lot, 
and if the cabbages are all covered in. 

Well, the grass tips next spring, if I see them, will give 
me greeting and recompense. 

True, I do hear my boy decline his caput and scan his 
'^Arma virmnque cane^ and on that music I do float back 
pleasantly on the tide of letters, and shall, with newer 
zest, at the time of your Thursday festival (to which I 
cannot come save in imagination), and in that way only 
listen to the 

Dishing and the clanging of the — 

<:ourses at Delmonico's, and the better sounds that are to 
follow. 

Pray listen for me and applaud for me whatever true 
^nd honest things are said, and keep all silence for me if 
any shams, of whatever sort, have utterance. 

Very truly yours, 

DoN*D. G. Mitchell 
Edgewood, November i6. 



A. C. CoxE (Urban). 

Buffalo, Nov. i6th, 1875. 
Dear Sir : 

I believe it was always the honorable character of our 
Society that it included the working class in our colleges, 
or at least a fair proportion of it. In this respect, I may 
claim to be true to our traditions, being, always, forced 
to plead work on hand when invited to such pleasant fes- 
tivities of A, J. ^. as those of the 1 8th insL are quite sure 
to be, under the care of your Committee and its able 
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Chairman, Mr. Jay. Tho' I am sorry to be unable to take 
part in them, I can assure you that this will detract very 
little from the cheerfulness of the occasion, as I have 
found, by long experience, how true it is that 

*' All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy." 

I rejoice the more that so many others find time for 
such social recreations as are proposed, recreations well- 
earned, I am sure, by the noble and honest work, in 
many honorable vocations, to which, as I observe with 
pride, the lives of our brothers are so generally devoted 
in all parts of the land. 
I am, dear sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

A. Cleveland Coxe, 

Bishop of Western New York. 



Jas. Russell Lowell (Harvard). 

Elmwood, 17th NovV, 1875. 
Dear S^V .• 

My engagements are such that it will not be in my 

power to be present at the dinner to-morrow. I can only 

send you my good wishes and say prosit / Begging you 

to convey my good wishes to the Committee, 

I remain, 

Your brother in A. J. 0., 

J. R. Lowell. 



It had been hoped that Bro. Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., 
(Amherst), would be present to respond to the toast of 
'* The Scholar in the Pulpit." He was, however, unable 
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to attend, and the Chairman read extracts from a letter 

from him, as follows : 

" I seem to have no alternative. I am so buried in 
work, that I could hardly get time to eat the dinner, and 
as to responding to the toast, the brothers present would 
certainly wonder how I ever got into the Fraternity, and 
I could only illustrate it by contrast. I am thoroughly 
sorry to say this, for I should love to be present. But it 
seems as impossible as to reverse the East River, or turn 
Delmonico's into a church." 



The Chairman then called upon Bro. Rev. E. P. Rogers, 
D.D. (Columbia), to respond to the toast He said: 

E. P. Rogers. 

I rise, in obedience to your call, Mr. President, because 
you are our presiding officer, and because you are just 
one year my senior, in membership in our Society. But 
you see before you, not a " scholar in the pulpit," but a 
very embarrassed man out of the pulpit. About three 
minutes before we were invited to take our seats at this 
table, one of the brothers coolly informed me, that I was 
expected to respond to this sentiment, " The Scholar in 
the Pulpit," in place of that splendid scholar and eloquent 
orator, Rev. Dr. Storrs, who was prevented from being 
present with us this evening. You can fancy my feelings 
at such an unexampled and unwelcome communication. 

There was once an aged and venerable clergyman, 
remarkable for the use of the same formula in the intro- 
duction to every sermon, who once preached on the text, 
^*Adam, where art thou." He began in this way. " My 
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Brethren, this subject, naturally divides itself into three 
parts : 

First, Man is, generally, somewhere. 

Second, He is often apt to be where he has no busi- 
ness to be. 

Third, If he does'n't take care he may Ifind himself 
somewhere where he dont want to be f* 
. I stand before you this evening, Mr. President and 
fellow members, a striking illustration of the third head 
of this venerable clergyman's discourse. I certainly find 
myself somewhere where I don't want to be — and that 
is, in the place which was to have been filled, and would 
have been so much better filled by that distinguished 
'* scholar in the pulpit " whose absence has caused us all 
so much disappointment. 

There is surely, Mr. President, no sphere in life where 
thorough scholarship is more needful and appropriate 
than the Christian pulpit. The grandeur and importance 
of the themes which it discusses, and the close relationship 
its teachings sustain to all the varied interests of society, 
demand that its occupant shall not be inferior in culture 
or scholarship to any other member of the brotherhood 
of letters. And we may safely appeal to history to 
prove that there have always been distinguished scholars 
in the pulpit of every age. In fact there was a time 
when nearly all the scholarship of the world was in the 
hands of the clergy. It has been no less truly than beau- 
tifully said, that "in the dark ages it was the church, 
which at immense pains and cost preserved the learning 
of the world, even as the mother who lay freezing on the 
snow wrapped her tattered garments round her child 
which she warmed in her own bosom." There is a natural 
propriety, sir, that the occupant of the pulpit should be a 
scholar. The knowledge of divine truth has close affini- 
ties with all other knowledge, and the text-book of the 
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pulpit is the noblest classic in the world ! And while all 
truths possess the power of educating and enriching the 
human mind, it may be claimed that there are none with 
which the intellect of man has stronger natural affinities, 
or which possess a more masculine power of develop- 
ment than the truths which emanate from the Christian 
pulpit. 

Yet there is sometimes, in certain quarters, a disposi- 
tion to decry and sneer at scholarship in the pulpit. An 
individual once said that he saw no reason why ministers 
should spend so much time in study and preparation for 
the pulpit. For his part, he remembered an instance re- 
corded oi> high authority, where even an ass had been 
inspired to open his mouth, and rebuke a learned prophet. 
The reply was, that there were instances enough in mod- 
ern times of asses who opened their mouths and criti- 
cised a learned ministry, but the difference between them 
and the ass referred to was that they were not inspired. 
I can only add, Mr. President, in closing these entirely 
unpremeditated remarks that we need not go farther 
than the records of our own Society, to find many distin- 
guished instances of — 

** The Scholar in the Pulpit." 



^ .-,^ To the toast of "The Scholar in Politics " Bro. Curtis 

" '. ^.^(Brunonian), spoke as follows : 

George William Curtis. 

Mr, Chairman, and Brothers 

of the Alpha Delta Phi : 

It is very pleasant to arise to respond to the toast pro- 
posed by our Chairman, who both by his own career and 
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the name he bears is the best illustration of it. You re- 
member the old English dramatist Decker, in speaking 
of the founder of the religion of Christendom, whose gos- 
pel was a message of good will to all men, and especially 
to the poorest and most forlorn, describes him as ** the 
first true gentleman who ever breathed ; " and in that 
spirit, the public career of our Chairman, begun at the 
angriest moment of the stormiest debate of our politics, 
has shown to all American youth that it is the instinct of 
the educated American gentleman to stand firm and for- 
ever by the most wretched and most forlorn of his fellow 
citizens. 

By the name you bear, sir, (turning to Bro. Jay) you 
recall to us that scholar, that patriot, that friend of Wash- 
ington, to whom Daniel Webster paid the lofty and 
famous compliment, " When the ermine of the Judi- 
cial robe descended upon the shoulders of John Jay, it 
touched nothing that was not as pure and as spotless as 
itself." And where, gentlemen, where shall we look 
for a nobler and more pregnant illustration of the toast 
to which I am to respond, than to the career of the first 
Chief Justice of the United States ? For by the familiar 
phrase, **the scholar in politics," I understand not merely 
the educated man, nor the man of any particular college, 
nor of any college, but simply intelligence, character, and 
trained ability, devoted to public affairs. I know of 
course, as we all know, that reputation of distinctive 
scholarship sometimes wins for statesmen or public men 
a character of abstraction and impracticability. We hear 
it constantly said that "book learning is a poor match for 
native common sense " ; but what is book learning but 
the accumulation and record of the experience and sagac- 
ity and general knowledge of the race ? It is, at this 
moment, the pivot upon which all the great material 
enterprises and operations in Wall Street and of all the 
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Other great money centres of the world turn. They 
rest for their security upon the educated chemist, the 
geologist, or the mechanical artisan, whatever may be his 
scientific pursuit or his department of knowledge, bring- 
ing his book learning and his mother wit into practical 
application to the facts of nature, of the earth, of the soil, 
of the sky, of mechanical structure in every department. 
And so in Congress, it is the experience of every man 
who reads the debates, that an orator, finding himself 
short of argument, turns to his opponent and charges 
him with ** going down to his book learning," as if his 
own little experience, gained in the gossip of some little 
country post-office, were to be matched with the accu- 
mulated riches of the greatest minds and of the greatest 
statesmen, all of which combined makes the light of wis- 
dom by which the world walks triumphant upon its way. 
Conceited ignorance is forever sneering at educated, 
scholarly statesmanship. They say that the scholar is 
unpractical, that he is visionary. But a hundred years 
ago at this moment, when Edmund Burke arose in Par- 
liament, the Scholar rose : when Edmund Burke poured 
out all the treasures of his thought and knowledge in the 
affluent and splendid speech which is still the glory of 
parliamentary eloquence, the Scholar spoke : when in 
the matchless discourse, which our brother Storrs last 
spring before the Historical Society, catching its glowing 
inspiration and echoing its music, so nobly and adequate- 
ly interpreted, — ^when Edmund Burke laid down the true 
principles of government, according to the traditions of 
the English people, it was the Scholar warning his coun- 
trymen that when America was wronged, liberty was im- 
perilled : and because the warnings of the Scholar were 
denounced and derided and the advice of selfish and 
craven practical statesmanship was followed by England, 
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America was alienated, and the British empire rent asun- 
der. 

I am aware that it is not at all the exceptional power 
of Edmund Burke which we mean when we speak of the 
** Scholar in Politics." We mean simply experience, in- 
telligence, and trained ability, devoted to public affairs. 
I am aware of the familiar slang of the phrase ; but if at 
this moment we call upon the Scholar, as we do call 
upon him by our presence here and by this toast, if we 
call upon him to go into politics, it is because we know 
at least that ignorance is not better than knowledge, that 
honesty is more economical than knavery, that trained 
ability is more efficient than venal partisanship. That is 
the significance of the toast to which I respond, and who 
should be the active missionaries of this faith, except 
those who believe it, — except precisely the kind of men I 
see around me at this moment at this table ? 

In my own neighborhood, which is your neighbor- 
hood, there are plenty of gentlemen, — I have several in 
my eye at this moment, — whose life is a perpetual sneer 
at political activity. By political activity, I do not mean 
necessarily entrance into public life. It is, as I conceive 
it, not the political duty of any man to get office, but it is 
the political' duty of every man to see that only good 
men do get office. 

How many careers are there, — public careers, — at 
which the longer we look the less we see ? How many 
more are there, at which the longer we look the less 
we wish to see ? And yet, unless fit men do get into 
position, unless the right men do get hold of public af- 
fairs, we know that the public safety is everywhere im- 
perilled. I have in my mind a friend and neighbor who 
never votes ; he wonders that I take an interest in poli- 
tics, and he sighs for a kind of political Utopia. Also in 
my neighborhood the only meeting which all my neigh- 
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bors attend, which all of them make it a religious duty 
to attend, is the school meeting, and consequently the 
school district is the best governed community for school 
purposes of any that I know. In that town meeting, 
character and education and intelligence have the ascend- 
ency which, if they will go into other meetings, the 
same character and intelligence will always have and will 
always maintain. 

There are those who tell us it is an " impossible dream; " 
there are those who tell us " you cannot do it," and there 
are newspapers which are said to be read in every col- 
lege, which constandy tell us ** you cannot get a busy 
and active man to take an interest in politics." If that be 
so what have we asked Europe to this country to see ? 
America has asked the whole world to come to its cen- 
tennial celebration next year, and, if this be true, to dis- 
cover that America is a failure. We shall say to the 
world : " Behold, we have subdued a continent, we have 
created a nation, our railroads are endless, our resources 
are infinite, our invention is wonderful, our enterprise is 
incredible, but — we are governed by Rings. We are 
slaves of public thieves. We do what the worst men in 
the community insist that we shall do. There is no polit- 
ical health or heart or hope among us." This is the feast, 
if this be true, to which we have invited every nation in 
the world to come here and sit down to. I for one do 
not believe it is true. I believe that there is still strength 
in the American mind, that there is still purpose in the 
youth of America ; and yet, we are unquestionably to- 
night representatives of the dangerous class in this coun- 
try. It is among the men that we represent that there 
is this indifference, this negligence of the political inter- 
ests. Every drunken man, every brutal man, every ig- 
norant man, votes. The slums and the gutters go to the 
polls and we do not. We are in collusion with the 
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knaves who empty the slums and gutters into the ballot 
box because we won't take an interest in politics, until we 
are driven to the polls, and then we are forced to the 
simple alternative of voting for one of two men, both of 
whom we despise. 

Please God, gentleman, this shall not be so ! Please 
God, it shall not be so \ Every man here, every 
man in every college in this country, every intelligent 
man, whether he be a graduate of the common schools, 
or a valedictorian of the highest college, — every such 
man feels within him something that assures him that 
the centennial year is to be, after all, the year of the 
" Scholar in Politics." It is to be a year of the revi- 
val of the spirit of a hundred years agOy when Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jay and George Washington were leaders in American 
politics. I know and you know that the demand of the 
country, ripening more and more, is the demand for the 
loftiest character, for the most trained ability and for the 
widest experience for the centennial President And here 
and now let us make ourselves into 2i propaganda of that 
faith ; let the spark which is kindled in this room fly 
burning and flaming over the whole land ; and then gen- 
tlemen, the secret of our Society will be an open secret^ 
then the country will be a vast fraternity of Alpha Delta 
Phi, and in that centennial jubilee of the United States 
which is hastening on, the motto of our Society, manus 
multce, cor unum^ shall be the conquering legend of the 
Republic. 



The song following Bro. Curtis' speech was " Integer 
Vitaey' sung by the Amherst Glee Club. The next reg- 
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ular toast ** The Scholar at the Bar," was responded to 
by Bro. Jos. H. Choate (Harvard). 

Jos. H. Choate. 

Bro. Choate opened with a reference to the chapter he 
represented, " each member of which collectively and 
individually was preeminent,'* and ** as fair samples of 
mediocrity " he named James Russell Lowell, Edward 
Everett Hale, and Samuel Elliott. 

I thought so before, he continued, and, after all I have 
heard, I am now sure that the continued existence of Al- 
pha Delta Phi is the striking illustration of the survival 
of the fittest. None know better than these gentlemen 
who sit at these tables how in its contest with societies 
of similar but lesser names it has driven them to the wall. 
Think how all these rivals have paled before it, — the Psi 
Upsilon, the Omega Phi, the Chi Psi. Where are they? 
And as each represents a different species of mankind is 
not our presence here the best proof that we have 
survived them ? The beginning of all good things, let 
me remind our Chairman, was not in 1776, but in 
1832, a year in which our society was founded and which 
— I was born in it — I have always reverenced as an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the world. It is a fact, 
gentlemen, that modern progress dates from the founda- 
tion of our Society. Since that time the burglar alarm 
has been invented. Why, Mr. Chairman, your renown 
has all been won since your initiation — so has mine. 
Like the chosen people of old, it has always seemed to 
me that the members of the Society bear in their own 
person the sign of their membership. Can we not see it 
in our Chairman, when so draped as to his shoulders with 
the American flag and the star and crescent on his breast 
that the Bourbon paled before him ? So with every man 
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here. Had any one heard of them before they were ini 
tiated ? Has not every one heard of them since ? 



The toast of ** The Scholar in Journalism '' was next 
responded to, by Bro. Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward, (Am- 
herst), Superintending Editor of the Independent 

Wm. Hayes Ward. 

Mr. President and Brothers : 

Two special qualities which the Alpha Delta Phi Soci- 
ety has, it seems to me, particularly cultivated in its 
members are : first, thoroughness and accuracy of schol- 
arship, and, secondly, purity and singleness of character. 
No qualities can be more essential to worthy success in 
journalism. That editor who is too careless to give accu- 
rately the facts of the day as they occur, might as well go 
out of his profession, while that journalist who puts no 
conscience into his work, and who has no high aims to 
exalt public morals and purify public affairs is a disgrace 
to the whole profession. The English writer who in a 
late number of the Contemporary Review, said that 200 
acres in Cincinnati were once given for a Stainer violin 
and that on this land the city of Pittsburg was now built, 
had not received his training in the Society which we 
represent, nor had that litterateur who to-day called at 
my office and in reference to a certain subject insulted 
me by saying that he knew what my editorial opinions 
were on the question, but he would like to know what 
were my personal opinions. Perhaps the two leading 
editors in the United States are members of this Society, 
and they are remarkable illustrations of the power of 
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these two principles. One of them, I regret, is not here 
to-night to respond to this toast, (Mr. Marble of the 
World), but in his absence I can speak with more free- 
dom of one honored member who has for years been the 
representative of these principles in his warfare with 
everything low and disgraceful in politics, in fighting 
down all evil and corruption. I thank God for the influ- 
ence in thi^ direction which Mr. Marble has in his own 
party been exerting for years in our country. 

In the other political party of our country the leading 
editorial place is held by a brother whom we have, had 
the pleasure of hearing to-night. Who is there that has 
not felt the influence of Geo. Wm. Curtis, not merely as 
a gentleman of culture, but, far more, for that intense 
earnestness with which he has given himself to fight- 
ing every corrupt influence in our government, and mak- 
ing politics an honorable profession. What does not the 
nation owe to the man who has held before it the idea of 
a pure civil service, and who, when he found the official 
support which should have been his, had failed him, re- 
fused to compromise with the system of political spoils, 
but withdrew and stood by himself, in silent protest 
against the evil. 

When Greek liberty was crushed at Chseronea, its sur- 
viving friends set up as a monument on the site a colos- 
sal lion. It has never yet been figured, but a late travel- 
ler describes it as a statue of wondrous majesty and dig- 
nignity, with a strangely human expression of grief, and 
almost angry protest, against the degeneracy of the peo- 
ple which had but a hundred and fifty years before, on 
the occasion of the ^victory of Marathon, entered upon its 
national life and set up on that battle field a triumphal 
lion as the symbol of victory. The traveller who has 
described the Chseronean lion, tells us that a swarm of 
bees had made their nest in its mouth. As I read the 
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account to-day, I could but think of our own honey- 
mouthed orator who has made us forget how sweet are 
his words in the dignity of his majestic protest against 
the political evils of the day. Would that our great 
national parties in the coming Centennial year, might put 
forward as their presidential candidates men actuated by 
the same high principles as Manton Marble and Geo. 
William Curtis. • 



The sixth regular toast, to "The Scholar as Educator, 
was omitted, owing to the absence of Bro. Prof. Theo. 
W. D wight, L. L. D., (Hamilton), of Columbia College 
Law School, who was to have responded to this toast, 
but was debarred from being present by illness in his 
family. To the seventh toast, "The Scholar in Medi- 
cine," response was made by Bro. Prof. A. B. Crosby, 
M. D., (Dartmouth), of Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College. 

A. B. Crosby. 

Mr. President and Brothers in Alpha Delta Phi : 

A few evenings since I had the honor to deliver a lec- 
ture before the Young Men's Hebrew Association, in 
this city. At its close a Rabbi, learned among his 
fellows — and agreeable among all men — thanked me for 
the effort I had made, in phrase too complimentary for 
repetition. " But," said he, " there is a saying among 
my people that the best of the Physicians go to Hell." 
Figure to yourselves, my friends, that I am called on to 
respond for the scholar in a vocation where those most 
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to be commended are predestined to damnation. I re- 
volt from this Talmudic version of my craft, and appeal 
to a more orthodox authority. A few years since our 
-^sculapian poet, Dr. Holmes, who represents in his own 
person at once the scholar, the poet, and the humorist — 
a superb triune man — wrote a novel called the ** Guar- 
dian Angel.'' In this charming book, the ** Scholar in 
Medicine*' drew the villain of his story in the person of 
a young clergyman. The clergy of New England took 
the worthy Doctor severely to task for his sacrilege, 
but he rejoined that his villain was not the representative 
of a class, but only one bad man of a class. However, as 
the clergy were much aggrieved. Dr. Holmes promised 
to write another novel in which the villain should be a 
doctor. He tells us that he searched the old Bay State 
indefatigably, and at length after infinite trouble he found 
a doctor who was a villain. Fancy to yourselves his 
chagrin, when on completing the second chapter, he had 
the mortification to discover that " the fellow was an 
irregular practitioner^ Think of it, throughout the 
length and breadth of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, not a single villain could be found among the 
doctors. 

If there be truth in the tradition of the Fathers, that 
morality and religion are the foundation stones of all 
education, then it must be confessed the '* Scholar in 
Medicine" rests at the outset on a substantial basis. 
But Mr. President, as I note that we have just " heard 
the chimes at midnight," and as I mark the scholastic 
epigastria before me distended with the rare viands of 
Delmonico, I can not but feel that it were better not to 
discuss ** The Scholar in Medicine," but rather to con- 
sider the propriety of " Medicine in the Scholar." 

Still, the " Scholar in Medicine" is by no means the 
rare entity that he was not long ago. There was a 
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time when if in a family there was a boy crippled as to 
his legs, weakened as to his intellect, and with too little 
villainy for the law, he was thrown bodily either into 
Divinity or Medicine. Thank God, so far as the latter 
calling is concerned, that time has passed, and the. laity 
no less than his confreres offer a premium for the 
*' Scholar in Medicine/' Having had the honor of lectur- 
ing in seven different medical colleges in America, and 
having spent the last twenty years in immediate connec- 
tion with medical students, I can in this matter speak by 
the card. It gives me pleasure to state that the prelimi- 
nary preparation is more extended, that the acquisitions 
of the young medical man are fuller and richer, and that 
the percentage of liberally educated men who enter on 
medical study is constantly increasing. There is still 
room for improvement, but there are good signs in the 
heavens. And when in periods of grave public peril a 
yawning abyss of contagious or epidemic disease refuses, 
as in the fabled story of antiquity, to close, unless some 
brave one will plunge into its deadly chasm, the victim is 
never wanting, and is oftenest found among the " Schol- 
ars in Medicine." Noblesse oblige. 

There is the less need for me to respond to this senti- 
ment, since each brother present here to-night is the 
representative of some intelligent physician, who doubt- 
less facilitated his entrance into the world, gave him the 
right hand of fellowship, and mayhap, even before his 
first infantile yell whispered into his ear the shibboleth of 
A. J. *. I know of no way of accounting for the level 
head and scholarly attainment which we have just been 
told are the striking characteristics of A, A, 4>. , save only 
that the members of the Fraternity have invariably come 
into the world head first. 

Nor is ** The Scholar in Medicine" without his reward. 
Among my esteemed colleagues in the Dartmouth 
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Medical College, was a distinguished gentleman* who 
had occasion to render intelligent and efficient aid to a 
celebrated lawyer of this city. I know it has been said 
that " to be a lawyer, is to be an high priest of the devil," 
but even if Bro. Choate were not at my side, I should 
deny it. For this great lawyer has built at Dartmouth 
the finest Pathological Hall in America, and has fur- 
nished the means for filling it with the most beautiful 
preparations to illustrate this most important department 
of medicine. And this is the noble tribute that Mr. E. 
W. Stoughton, of this city — primus inter primos among 
the great lawyers of the metropolis — pays to intelligent 
medicine. 

I cannot but acknowledge that the lawyers ever grace- 
fiiUy award to my profession its dues^ — unless it be in the 
courts, and there they give us something more. A few 
weeks since L had occasion to perform a slight surgical 
service for a legal gentleman of rare accomplishments in 
New England, a service which ignorantly performed, 
would not have been a blessing. I have received a let- 
ter from him so complimentary that even my modesty — 
which for a moderate compensation Bro. Choate would 
swear to — prevents me from reading it. But even at the 
risk of trespassing on your time and patience, I can not 
refrain from giving you a brief extract from this gentle- 
man s letter. He writes, " What a delightful profession 
yours is when compared with mine. The law is harsh, 
oppressive, conferring but few favors or blessings, un- 
less, which is very rare, you save a man's estate or his 
character, and then it is truly benevolent ; but your pro- 
fession, at all times — in every condition — is to comfort, 
condole and bless ; to bind up the broken bones ; to 
heal the wounds ; to assuage pain ; to save life — all like 

the blessings conferred upon us by Heaven. No won- 

'- - - - 

♦Prof. E. E. Phelps. 
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der that St. Luke was called the belcwed ^y^xoxdSi \ that 
iCsculapius was nurtured among the gods, and that 
medicine was considered a sacred, a divine art in the 
olden time." 

I trust it may not seem frivolous if I adduce other 
testimony in the same vein, but immediately personal 
to myself. In my early professional life in New Eng- 
land I was called to see a fair-haired, blue-eyed boy of 
five, who, in a slight altercation with an old mare's heels, 
had got a cruel laceration of the upper lip and cheek. 
While my horse was being harnessed, I retired to the 
secrecy of my closet, and, although I did not pray, I 
read in a serious vein Mr. Erichsen's views on the sub- 
ject of contused and lacerated wounds. Over the miles 
of muddy road intervening, I had abundant time to as- 
sure myself that I was learned in re wounds, at least in 
my own conceit. The little patient lay pallid and mo- 
tionless on his mother s lap, bloody and dismal. The 
boy s name was Briggs, and, to add greater horrors than 
the name of Briggs could give him, they had called him 
** Darius.'* Although I called on him both as '* Briggs" 
and ** Darius," there was no response. Turning then to 
the stricken mother, with all the tender sympathy of 
manner of which I was capable, I asked her to call to the 
little one, as he might respond more readily to the famil- 
iar maternal tones ; and the mother, looking volumes 
of gratitude, but with streaming eyes and in tones dulcet 
and liquefactive, said, ''Darius, dear, cant you open your 
eyes, and look at this pretty many Now, in Heaven s 
name, my Brothers, was there ever a more superb 
tribute to intelligent surgery, and incidentally to the per- 
sonal charms of the operator, than this ? Need I say 
anything more for the *' Scholar in Medicine ?" 

Is there — as I have a horrid suspicion there is — an 
undergraduate here who asks for more ? Let me assure 
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him, if he is not content, that I will treat him for an 
acute disease; and give him so much ** intelligent medi- 
cine " that, at no distant period, he shall cry out as I do 
now : 

" Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace." 



The next regular toast, to '* The Scholar in Art," was 
responded to by Bro. Daniel Huntington i^(Hamilton), 
Ex- President of the National Academy of Design. 

Daniel Huntington. 

Mr. President and Brother Members : 

I came to this meeting expecting to see presiding, at 
this table of magnates, an array of venerable men — grave 
and silver-haired, to whom I must look up with rever- 
ential awe. Instead of which I see only comparatively 
young men, learned and illustrious though they may be. 
In looking over the catalogue of members, to my sur- 
prise, I find that I am the eldest initiated of all present, 
and therefore, as a patriarch, I am privileged to greet 
you and say to this large assemblage of young men, 
** Hail and welcome. Brothers !" At this late hour I will 
not attempt to speak at length to the toast of ** The 
Scholar in Art." By our founders. Art was associated 
with Poetry, and, without doubt, justly, as both walk in 
the realm of imagination. But Art might have been 
allied to Law, as governed by it ; or to History, as it 
illustrates it ; or to Theology, being truly a divine art. 
And it will be found, strange though it may seem, to be 
really akin to Science and Mathematics. This will 
plainly appear, if we reflect, that all objects in the Uni- 
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written and dedicated to the Fraternity by the wife of a 
member of the Hamilton Chapter. 

The toast, ** Our Departed Brothers," was drunk stand- 
ing and in silence. 

The next regular toast, **The Graduate Associations,*' 
was responded to by Bro. R. R. Bowker (Manhattan), 
President of the Graduate Association in New York. 

R. R. BoWKER. 

Mr. Chairman and Brothers : 

Representing the younger men, I could not aspire to a 
tithe of the wit, or a hundredth part of the eloquence, of 
the distinguished brothers who have addressed you. I 
can only say a few words as to what we younger men 
think of Alpha Delta Phi, and what we are trying to do 
for and through the Fraternity. We believe in Alpha 
Delta Phi. We have found in her a new motive for all 
that is of good and for good. For myself, I can say that 
the development of Alpha Delta Phi, in my college years, 
was scarcely second to that of the college course itself, 
while many of us have found within her walls friendships 
the most dear and which, of all, promise to be the most 
enduring. And, certainly in our days, those men most 
active in secret society work were also most active of all 
the students in the open literary societies and in every 
work which called for public spirit. 

For it is an especial glory of Alpha Delta Phi that 
she recognizes her responsibilities. Aiming to get 
together the best men of a college, she tells those 
men that because they have thus come together they 
have a peculiar and added duty to each other and to 
every other man in the college. An association of the 
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best men must do best work, and more of that best work 
than if they were not so associated. A man who wears 
his badge as a Pharisee's phyfcurtery is no true Alpha 
Delt : and the severest reprobation should be visited 
upon any brother, who for whatever selfish motives, the 
glory of himself or the unworthy glory of the Fraternity, 
would permit Alpha Delta Phi to surrender its high call- 
ing, and descend to take part in the squabbles of college 
politics. I believe it has been generally accepted as a 
principle of this Fraternity, that an Alpha Delta's business 
is to vote not for an Alpha Delt, but for the best man — 
only, all the best men ought to be Alpha Delts! — ^and I 
hope the day will soon come when in every chapter, the 
men of Alpha Delta Phi will stand by the further principle 
that the Fraternity cannot afiFord, even in " self defence " 
against combinations, to enter into cliques or combina- 
tions of any sort. Let it set the example, and the 
opposition must itself follow in " self defence." 

Mr. Chairman, we may hope much for the future of 
American politics from such work on the part of Alpha 
Delta Phi in our colleges, whence come the men who 
are to have the power of government in their hands. 
Let us have political honesty in our colleges first, and 
sweep away all schemers and trickery with a splendid 
scorn ! Then with the fountain heads pure, and with 
college men awakened to a sense of their greater re- 
sponsibility, there will be less danger of rings, and 
government by the worsts outside. 

It has seemed to many of us, in one city and another, 
that the associations of Alpha Delta Phi were too pleasant, 
and its work too helpful, to permit them to lapse as the 
college turned us out of its front door. Here in New 
York, for one place, we have had for some years our 
Graduate Association, which arose among the member- 
ship of Manhattan Chapter, but is now extended to in- 
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dude those of any Chapter who come to reside in this 
vicinity, the mere entering of whose names ensures 
them a welcome as members. (Reference may also be 
made to* another graduate association, the annual camp 
which has been held every summer for seven years at 
Lake George by graduates of the Manhattan Chapter — 
and from "Camp Manhattan" float every year the star 
and crescent banners which decorate these walls). Our 
Graduate Association in New York trusts to accomplish 
something in earnest, by keeping the younger men alive 
to true and wide principles amid the narrowing influ- 
ences of daily work. I may mention, for example, that 
at pur last meeting a Manhattan brother read to us a 
paper on the need and limitations of general culture in 
professional men, and at the next a graduate of the 
Amherst Chapter will cite his experience as a viewer 
of the political field as to what young men can usefully 
do in *' practical politics." We should be glad to wel- 
come all here, who are not already with us in the 
Graduate Association, to that meeting and to perma- 
nent membership in the Association. 



The Chairman here alluded to the success of the 
Convention dinner of 1868 in New York, and to the 
pleasure all present seemed to have taken from this re- 
union, and put forth the suggestion that these dinners 
should be held annually, which suggestion was received 
with general approbation, and indorsed by a Fraternity 
vote, with the usual sign. 

In response to the toast, "The Mother Chapter and 
those of New York State," in the absence of Bro. Prof. 
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Edw. North, LL.D. (Hamilton), of Hamilton Co 
who had intended to be present, Bro. Rev. Wn 
Matson (Geneva), Editor of the Church yhurnal, 
called upon. 

Wm. a. Matson. 

Bro. Matson said that fair dealing had always 

a characteristic trait of Alpha Delta Phi. But he w 

to know if they called this f^r — to ask, without pre 

notification, a brother to stand up and fill the place 

distinguished a member as Prof. North of Har 

College. "And yet," continued the speaker, " I wi 

deny that since Hamilton is not to speak of the e 

members, it is but fit that Geneva should. The Gi 

Chapter was the child of Hamilton. I recollect we 

visits of the members of that chapter to our own 

some, whose memories will ever be fresh in our h 

frequently gave us the pleasure and the benefit of 

counsel. I remember the honored Eels, the father < 

rilliant and cheerful Taylor 

outh and my wise adviser in c< 

i that one who always drew ti 

;r all who were brought int^ 

urse, the gentle, the loving 1 

; gone before us. but the lovt 

t severed in death, 

emeries like these. And, Bro 

:here more dear than those c 

I years after I graduated bef 

my Alma Mater. Here I me 

not gone to these classic s! 

We strolled through the buil 

turn we were reminded o 
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joyous scenes of old. The knife carvings on the doors, 
the scars and defacements which here and there had out- 
lived the labors of the committee on repairs, — each and 
all, from attic to casement, had a story to tell of some 
incident of interest in the past. At first we cheerfully 
recounted the scenes thus called to mind. Then we 
walked in silence. I did feel that I was weak when 
I brushed a tear aside, but I found a responding tear 
upon the cheek of my companion. We embraced each 
other and confessed that it was no weakness to acknowl- 
edge that the happiest days of our lives were spent in 
these halls ; and for one I could not but acknowledge 
that the dearest hours were those when we gathered 
around the mystic altar of A, A, ^. 

I have always thought it a great gain for those young 
men who have in college days a brotherhood like ours, 
not only to inspirit and to restrain them, but also to be, 
as far as possible, a substitute for the family relationship 
to which they bid adieu when they leave their homes. 
It is the very period when the character is forming for 
life, when principles and habits are becoming fixed, when 
we have our confidences, and we love to tell of our 
aspirations — not to the world, but to those bound by 
some recognized tie of friendship and confidence. That 
tie a brotherhood like ours supplies. And when as 
graduates we separate and go out upon the world, 
among the felt influences of the present and cherished 
memories of the past are the hours when from the 
severe tasks of the study and the recitation room we 
gathered for friendly intercourse, a band of brothers. 



The toast of '*The New England Chapters'' had been 
assigned to Bro. Rt. Rev. F. B. Huntington, D. D., 
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(Amherst), Bishop of Central New York. In his ab- 
sence, Bro. W. W. Goodrich, (Amherst), was called 
upon to respond* 

W. W. Goodrich. 

Mr. President and Brothers : 

The sudden and unexpected summons to respond to 
the toast of **The New England Chapters'* makes me 
regret, and before I close will undoubtedly make you 
regret, the absence of Bishop Huntington, who was 
named as the regular orator for this sentiment. First of 
all I trust I shall not be mistaken for a bishop. His 
business is preaching, mine is practising, and these 
seldom run together in real Iffe. The lateness of the 
hour forbids me to make a speech, and as Delmonica 
spreads no elegant banquet like this without careful pre- 
paration I am admonished to be equally mindful after 
the elegant diction of the eloquent gentlemen who have 
preceded me, to present no viands for your mental enjoy- 
ment without equal preparation. 

Of course my own Alma Mater and its Chapter, are 
chfefly present to my mind as I answer for the New 
England Chapters. Its history and result are before 
you. In the pulpit we have our Brother Storrs, and no 
higher example can be held up to the admiration of our 
members. Our musical proficiency you have enjoyed 
to-night. Its scholarship has been rehearsed by our 
President. I have, however, individually no claim to 
have assisted in raising the high standard of scholarship 
which the President has shown to have existed at Am- 
herst ; I was neither valedictorian nor salutatorian. 
Candor compels me to admit that up to my Junior year I 
was engaged in a swift race, with but one competitor, for 
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the other end of the class, and should have reached the 
summit of my ambition, but for the fact that our Chapter, 
which badged its members at the opening of the Junior 
year, refused to allow me to assume mine, for the reason 
stated. In vain was it that, imitating Charles Lamb s plea 
when remonstrated with for his lateness in coming to his 
desk at the East India House, that if he came late in the 
morning he went away early enough at night, I insisted 
that I was wild enough to make up for bad scholarship. 
My badge was kept from me, my mortification was great, 
but the discipline was effective. Pardon, sir, my egotism, 
when I say that the treatment was so efficacious that I 
buckled down to work and came out at the end of my 
college course among the first half of my class. 

I have always regretted that this society had its origin 
outside of New England, for I believe its peculiar charac- 
teristics are best adapted to the scholarship and genuine 
culture of New England society ; but although it had its 
germination in New York, it took deep root when trans- 
planted into the fertile soil of the New England colleges. 
There the society has always flourished, and the New 
England Chapters may challenge for themselves the ad- 
miration of all others. I think the New England men 
might well be proud of their birth within the maternity 
of the New England Chapters, when they heard to-night 
the report of our honored President. I thank you. Sir, 
and Brothers, for your kindly greeting and association to- 
night, and trust that our future meetings may be frequent 
and as happy as this. 



In response to the toast of "The Western Chapters," 
Bro. Geo. J. Peet (Kenyon) was called out by the 
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Western brothers present, in the unexpected absence 
of Bro. A. S. Sullivan (Miami). 

Geo. J. Peet. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen 

of the Alpha Delta Phi : 

We all, I am sure, very much regret the unexpected ab- 
sence of the Honorable M;r. Sullivan, the genial and cul- 
tured gentleman who was to have responded to this toast. 
For not only is he well known as a loyal member of the 
fraternity, eminent and esteemed in her councils ; not 
only is he justly distinguished in his profession and in 
politics as an elegant and persuasive orator, but on such 
festive occasions as the present, his words, at once witty 
and graceful, always enliven while they charm his hearers. 

The success of this symposium, as evidenced by the 
number and character of those assembled, by the elo- 
quence of the responses to the sentiments proposed, and 
by the enthusiasm displayed, very clearly shows that 
these reunions should be held more frequently in the 
future than they have been in the past. The metropoli- 
tan Alpha Delta Phis should have opportunities to dis- 
cover their brethren. For there are many gentlemen 
present who have known each other socially or profes- 
sionally for years, without being aware that the ** unseen 
tie " existed between them, and who have here, for the 
first time, learned that while they have long known and 
honored one another as men, they have all the time had 
the right to claim the nearer relationship of brothers ; 
that like the lost heir in the story book, they have been 
living in gypsy tents, hard by the very gates that open 
upon the parks and lawns of their ancestral home. Let 
us then not lose our birthright for a mess of pottage, but 
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rather let us annually renew that birthright with a mess 
oi potage oxtail a V anglaisCy served by M. Delmonico. 

For it is an honor to be a member of that organization 
which has for nearly half a century contributed so much 
to build up the power and control the political, moral and 
literary character of our country ; a society which has 
witnessed the rise, culmination and decline of would-be 
rivals, with very much of the calmness that the mountain 
looks upon the changes of the inconstant moon, and to 
mention whose distinguished members is but to recount 
names that are towers of strength to all good men, names 
illustrious in the history of the republic, and familiar and 
dear to all lovers of culture and progress. We have here 
no stars and garters, no ribbons or crosses, or other insig- 
nia of rank, honors and rewards to bestow upon deserv- 
ing merit ; such glittering baubles would become tar- 
nished in this democratic air, but it is not too much to say 
that very many of the greatest and best of our country- 
men have the right, and esteem it an honor, to place 
after their names the initials of our fraternity. 

But, sir, the excellence of the company is only one of 
the reasons why we should not forsake the assembling of 
ourselves together, for I give expression to a general sen- 
timent, in saying that it is good for us, even the wisest 
and busiest, now and then to be carried back by memory, 
that kind Genie, to the days of pure aspirations, of warm 
friendships, of generous confidences, before experience 
had taught us to suspect, and when we thought every 
maid a heroine and every man a friend. For my own 
part, whenever in the crowd, in the roar and hum of the 
street, I meet the well known symbols gracing some un- 
dergraduate bosom, I am for a moment transported in 
fancy to the sweet and stately seclusion of my distant 
Alma Mater, like Sir Walter s Highlander, who walk- 
ing in the crowds of London town, suddenly sees amid 
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the alien throng, the familiar plaid of his native clan, and 
knows that the wearer, though perhaps a stranger, is yet 
a brother, as thoughts of home and friends and happy 
days fill his heart. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to this toast I may be per- 
mitted to say that the West is a great country. There 
lie the happy hunting grounds of the red man, there is 
the Eldorado of the rest of the world, and thither the late 
Mr. Greeley's young man is continually going, or being 
told to go. When Bishop Berkeley remarked that 
** Westward the star of Empire takes its way," his pro- 
phetic soul referred to our Emerald star, and who, be he 
astronomer or romantic lover, ever saw the star and wax- 
ing moon at all brilliant, except in the western sky? 
These symbols of light and beauty have, like the historic 
young man, " gone west," and nowhere are the purposes 
of the society more thoroughly appreciated and nowhere 
do the altar fires burn with a purer or more constant 
flame than in the western chapters, as very clearly ap- 
peared from the statistics read by our worthy president 
this evening. And you will pardon the feelings of pride 
with which I listened to the anilouncement that Kenyon 
Chapter, of which I am a very humble graduate, is enti- 
tled to more honor for successful competition with her 
rivals than can be accorded to any other chapter. 

The accounts we have received of the prosperity and 
increasing glory of A, A. 0, , are very grateful to us all, but 
I require no assurances of her present and future great- 
ness, for all that was revealed to me two years ago on a 
mountain top in the Adirondack wilderness. I found 
myself one glorious summer day, after four hours' ({limb- 
ing, on a lofty summit where the surveyor's inscription 
on the bronze plate, bolted to the solid rock, told me that 
I stood upon the highest mountain in the State. The 
very highest pinnacle was a bare and lonely spire, visited 
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only by the wind and seemingly inaccessible. But, ani- 
mated by the spirit of ** Excelsior," I managed by hard 
work and with my guide's assistance to scramble to that 
giddy height, where like Mr. Tennyson s eagle, 

*• I clasped the crag with hooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lovely lands," 

and gazed upon a world of solitude and silence, a vast 
extent of mountains and valleys, leagues on leagues of 
pine-trees and innumerable lakes* But something else I 
saw, which one would scarce expect to see, for there, 
deeply and plainly carved in the rock to which I clung, 
were the immortal letters A, A, 4>. 

" How did they get there ? Angels." 

No human hand traced those characters. But the 
Genius of Wisdom and Progress, returning from a tour 
of inspection of the world, and before winging his flight 
to celestial spheres, paused upon that mountain, and mus- 
ing on human institutions, wrote with his diamond-point- 
ed spear the name of the finest and the best. There that 
inscription shall remain forever, a glorious coronet on the 
mountain's brow! **Let the earliest beams of the morn- 
ing gild it, and let "parting day linger and play upon its 
summit ! " 



It was not expected that any brothers from the old 
Southern chapters would be present at the dinner. The 
response to the toast to " The Southern Chapters " had 
therefore been assigned to Bro. Geo. N. Hale, (Geneva), 
who, in pursuance of a commission from the last Con- 
ventipn, had recently been in active correspondence 
with their members. 
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Geo. N. Hale. 

Mr. Chairman and Brothers in Alpha Delta Phi : 

It is a very pleasant duty that has fallen upon me this 
evening, and I feel highly honored in being called upon 
to speak for that part of the Fraternity entirely unrepre- 
sented at this gathering — ^The Southern chapters. I only 
regret that the lateness of the hour makes it necessary 
for me to speak so briefly upon a subject that should be 
of the deepest interest to the Fraternity. The Southern 
chapters, as active chapters, have ceased to exist, but the 
spirit of Alpha Delta Phi instilled into young hearts long 
ago, has lived through all these years, and to-day from 
every walk in life comes the message of how full Alpha 
Delta Phi has been of benefits and memories in the past, 
how much comfort and help it brings to the present, and 
how warm are the wishes for its successful and fruitful 
future. Early in its history the Alabama Chapter be- 
came a Graduate Association. As early as i858, secret 
societies having been prohibited in the University of 
Alabama, the graduates of that chapter met at Shelby 
Springs, and formed themselves into an association, for the 
purpose of cultivating the refinements of letters, and the 
amenities of friendships and of perpetuating their interest 
in the Fraternity, and by associated effort to make her 
teachings and influences redound to their common good. 
The proceedings of one of their conventions were pub- 
lished and preserved. The warm and generous expres- 
sion of feelings of regard and esteem for the principles 
and influences of the Fraternity, shows how well it had 
done its work among them, how it had endeared itself to 
them, and how thoroughly they appreciated the great 
power for good it could be made, if rightly used. A 
central committee was appointed, who issued to all their 
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graduate brethren an appeal in support of the movement 
That appeal contemplated " the election of some com- 
•* mon point, at which, at stated intervals they might all 
" meet to revert, if only for a moment, to that brief time 
" and its lovely associations, when the moonlight of col- 
'* lege life diffused itself softly around them ; to revive 
" the happy images and to live over the generous im- 
" pulses of their youth ; to bring brothers of the tie that 
" is unseen, with their new-formed visible ties, into mu- 
** tual knowledge and remembrance ; to name again those 
" young hearts, gentle and brave and bountiful, who, 
" cheated of fair hours by fortune, have vanished away 
** before them ; to gather together that surviving friendly 
'* throng, which would else stray dispersed through the 
** world, and to feel their bosoms agitated once more by 
** the magic breath, that atmosphere of Alpha Delta Phi ; 
** to illustrate the impotency of that college edict which 
" prudential bigotry hurled against her ; to re-exalt her 
" to her early faith in their hearts ; and to make her 
" grand and stern, so strong in virtue, in excellence and 
"honor, that no base ambition shall dare robe in her 
" mantle/' * 

It was with such words as these that they called upon 
every Alpha Delta Phi to be present at their conventions 
and to participate alike in the festivities and deliberations 
which would elevate and strengthen their beloved Frater- 
nity. We cannot tell what good they might have done 
had not the war put an end to their plans. Very many 
of them, true to the teachings of the Fraternity, in their 
devotion to what they deemed the right, gave up their 
lives, and those who survived are now scattered far and 
wide. It is gratifying to know, from the universal testi- 
mony of all, that the members of this Fraternity who 
have gone out from the Universities of the South have 
reflected honor upon it through their blameless lives, 
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their characters above suspicion and reproach. Your 
brethren in the South feel deeply touched with the 
thoughtfulness and fraternal feeling which prompted the 
Fraternity in the North to seek after those of their 
number who, for a while, had been estranged, and to 
strive to cement anew the tie which for a time had been 
broken. It is upon such broad foundations of charity 
and fraternal love that this brotherhood was founded. 
It is such lessons as these that this Fraternity has ever 
taught, and when letter after letter is received filled with 
expressions of the peculiar pleasure derived from the 
mere thought of the brethren of the North inquiring after 
and searching for their few brethren who live in the 
sunny and warm-hearted South, I feel as if this Frater- 
nity was not only doing its duty, was not only living up 
to and carrying out its own teachings, but was quietly 
doing a work that is almost national in its character. 

I shall detain you no longer. 

I trust you may all be interested and aid in the good 
work of restoring intercourse and fraternal feeling with 
our brethren in the South. 



At the close of the regular toasts, several volunteer 
toasts followed, and speeches were made Bro. Frank L. 
Stetson (Williams) and Bro. John L. Hill (Union). The 
company separated at a late hour, expressing the desire 
to continue the reunion dinners in New York as a regu- 
• lar feature of the Fraternity. 
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HAMILTON CHAPTER. 

*36. — Daniel Huntington, 109 E. 15th Street, h. 49 East 20th Street. 

'36.— James Otis Morse, Jr., 76 John Street, h. N. J. 

*37. — Hon. Amos K. Hadley, 265 Broadway, h. 89 7th Avenue. 

*38. — Rev. Daniel C. Van Norman, LL.D., Van Norman Institute, 212 W. 59th Street. 
'40.— Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D., 8 Gt. Jones Street, h. 43 Lafayette Place. 
'45.— Sumner Stowe Ely, 54 W. loth Street. 

'49. — Lewis Alexander Brigham, 182 Broadway, h. N. J. 

*49. — Rev. Francis F. EUinwood, D.D., Board of Foreign Missions, 23 Centre Street. 
'49. — ^Alvan Tenney, 7 State Street, h. 280 Monroe Street, Brooklyn. 

*53. — Prof. Rufus Sheldon, Polytechnic Institute, 20 Elliot Place, Brooklyn. 

'63. — Horace W. Fowler, 258 Broadway. 

'64. — Henry Tompkins, 258 Broadway, h. 18 E. 41st Street. 

'65.— Albert Phillips, 47 W. 14th Street. 

'67. — George W. Hubbell, 800 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

*73. — S. V. V. Huntington, 694 Broadway, h. 160 W. nth Street. 

MIAMI CHAPTER. 

'35-— Prof. James C. Moffatt, D.D., Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

*45.— Algernon S. Sullivan, 29 Wall Street, h. 124 W. nth Street. 

*6i. — William J. Comly, Comptroller's Office, h. Brooklyn. 

URBAN CHAPTER. 

*36. — Henry P. Fessenden, Orange, N. J. 

*38.— Charles E. Mihior, 121 E. 23d Street. 

COLUMBIA CHAPTER. 

'36. — John Jay, 22 Washington Square. 

'37.— Samuel Blatchford, Judge U. S. Dist. Court, P. O. Building, h. 12 W. 22d St. 
'37. — ^William H. Leggett, 1214 Broadway. 

'37. — John McMuUen, 1 214 Broadway. 

'37.--Rev. E. P. Rogers, D.D., 42 W. 27th Street. 

'39. — ^Daniel D. Lord, 120 Broadway, h. 45 W. 19th Street. 

AMHERST CHAPTER. 

'36. — Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 124 Columbia Heights, Brookljni. 

*37.— Rev. J. E. Rockwell, D.D., Stapleton, Staten Island. 

*38-— James Smith Thayer, 17 Nassau Street, h. 41 W. 28th Street. 
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'67- 

'67- 
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'69.- 

'71- 

'71- 
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'73- 
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-Rev. A. F. Hewit, 9th Avenue and 59th Street. 

-Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., 80 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. 

-Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D., Amer. Home Miss. Soc., Bible House, li. Brooklyn. 



-William W. Goodrich, 
-B. T. Harrington, 
-Rev. J. A. Hamilton, 
-Hon. W. W. Fowler, 
-H. M. Saville, M. D., 
-Rev. William Hayes Ward, 
-Rev. Henry D. Northrup, 
-Rev. George S. Bishop, 
-Henry E. Hutchinson, 
-Elliot Sandford, 
-W. J. Allen, 
-James L. Bishop, 
-Fr^nk W. Rockwell, M. D., 
-Samuel J. Dike, 
-Jefferson Clark, 
-Rev. Geo. F. Flitchner, 
-William C. Peckham, 
-Rev. E. W. Donald, 
-Rev. Joseph N. Blanchard, 
-William C. Brownell, 



59 Wall Street, h. Brooklyn. 
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St. Cloud Hotel. 
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140 Fourth Place, Brooklyn. 

Orange, N. J. 

25 Douglass Street, Brooklyn. 

25 Nassau Street. 

Vernon, N. J. 

169 Broadway, h. 303 W. 12th Street. 

42 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

63 Lexington Avenue. 
99 Nassau Street, h. 241 W. 23d Street. 

Newark, N. J. 

43 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn. 
155th Street and Boulevard. 

Fordham. 
World office, 35 Park Row. 



-Herbert Beecher, 
-Wm. B. Ely, 
-Thomas Reeves, 
-Frank Scoville, 
-Talcott Williams, 



Tribune building, h. 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 

Union Theological Seminary. 
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*39. — Rev. George W. Samson, D.D., Pres. 

'53.— Frank S. Bradford, M.D., 

'53.— Osbom E. Bright, 

'54. — George William Curtis, 

'55. — ^Thomas Vernon, Jr., 

*59. — Adoniram B. Judson, M.D., 

'63. — Henry L. Hammond, M.D., 

'65. — Edward Judson, 

»65.— William C. Witter, 

»68.— Frank E. Bliss, 

'71. — Arthur F. Bowers, 



Rutgers Female Col., h. 72 E. 131st St. 

55 W. 34th Street. 

31 Nassau Street, h. Brooklyn. 

331 Pearl Street, h. Staten Island. 

156 W. 46th Street. 

Ill W. 34th Street. 

Hudson City, N. J. 

849 Broadway. 

34 Beach Street, h. 128 E. 23d Street. 

128 Pearl Street, h. Brooklyn. 

Tribune office. 



HARVARD CHAPTER. 



'40. — ^Archibald Gracie King, 
*42. — Hon. David R. Jacques, 
'43. — Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
*43. — Henry D. Sedgwick, 
*45. — Charles H. Glover, 
*50. — James C. Carter, 
'51. — Joseph H. Gray, 
'52.— Joseph H. Choate, 



20 Union Square, h. 106 E. 19th Street. 
25 Chambers Street, h. 19 E. 60th Street. 

50 W. 36th Street. 

34 Wall Street, h. 17 W. 48th Street. 

99 Nassau Street, h. Brooklyn. 

66 Wall Street, h. 117 E. 17th Street. 

71 Wall Street. 
52 Wall Street, h. 50 W. 47th Street. 
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*52. — William G. Choate, 
*52. — ^William H. Waring, 
'53. — Edward H. Ammidown, 
*55. — Gen. Francis C. Barlow, 
*56. — Thomas Kinnicutt, 
»58._William F. Milton, 
*62. — Arthur Amory, 
'63. — ^James T. Kilbreth, 
'64.— Richard H. Derby, M.D., 
'64.— Peter B. Olney, 



49 Wall Street, h. 108 E. 31st Street. 

206 Broadway, h. Brooklyn. 

87 Leonard Street, h. 27 W. 42d Street. 

206 Broadway, h. 118 E. 30th Street. 

52 Broad Street, h. 43 E. 37th Street. 

74 South Street. 
74 Thomas Street, h. 46 W. 37th Street. 

133 E. 17th Street. 

12 W. 35th Street. 

206 Broadway, h. 31 Wash. Place. 
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-Frederick A. Coe, 
-Rev. Alexander H. Clapp, 
-Hon. Anthony Q. Keasby, 
-Henry A. Weeks, M.D., 
-Charles R. Lynde, 
-Charles T. Chester, 
-Robert Bliss, 
-Albert P. Condit, 
-William T. Famham, 
-Leonard A. Hendrick, 
-Sylvanus S. Mulford, M.D., 
-William B. Dana, 
-William Stanley, 
-Thomas G. Ritch, 
-Cornelius De M. Christie, 
-William C. Gilman, 
-Nathan D. Wells, 
-Robert M. Gallaway, 
-Charles H. Woodruff, 
-Charles H. Hatch, 
-William A. Stiles, 
-Alfred J. Taylor, 
-Ferdinand Beach, M.D., 
-William E. Bradley, 
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